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FOREWORD 

This little primer has taken form through years 
of practical work. Many, indeed most, of the rules 
given therein have been formulated by the author. 
It is well known that more or less confusion obtains 
as to the entire subject of which it treats. Of 
course, rules have been formulated and are more or 
less observed. But because of the lack of mastery 
of the subject, and also because usage at certain 
points is more or less optional, absolute chaos has 
prevailed and does prevail as to the matter in hand. 
A merely casual study, if intelligent, of the various 
publications that come into our possession will con- 
vince as to this. 

The demand for some degree of consistency in 
our own establishment required rules as to the points 
involved. Those that are here given have proved 
their working value. It has been thought that other 
workers might profit by them if put into available 
form as a primer. The hope that this may prove 
true has furnished adequate incentive to the author 
in its production. 

P. L. J. 

PHiiJiDBLPHiA, December x, X9X0. 
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I. Preparing the Manuscript 

One of the first and fundamental essentials in the 
preparation of a manuscript is to have something 
to say in it that is worth the saying. It should be 
something that has not been said before, if this can 
be, or something that because of changed conditions 
or modifying circumstances needs to be said again. 
If this condition were more generally observed 
many of the manuscripts that now find their way to 
publishers only to be returned as "unavailable" 
would be ended before they were begun. Many too, 
that find their way into print, would be arrested 
before they misemployed type and spoiled good 
paper and binding. 

This primal condition having been observed, there 
are a few simple directions, the following of which 
will be found of aid in the mechanical preparation 
of the manuscript. 

The choice of paper is one of these. It should 
not be too large in size, nor should it be too small. 
Legal cap comes under the former designation, and 
letter or note-paper in the latter. Commercial note 
— ^that is, paper about eight by ten inches — forms 
the most convenient size for examiners, editors, and 

, .11 
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compositors. It should be of good texture and of 
sufficient weight to keep its place. Light, flimsy 
paper is thoroughly objectionable, and causes exple- 
tives from editors they might otherwise be spared. 
The paper having been selected and composition 
begun, care should be taken to give an adequate 
margin on the left-hand side. The lines also should 
have ample space between them. The principal 
reason for this is that manuscript thus prepared 
lends itself at once to revision at the hands of the 
editor. He has his rules, adopted for the sake of 
correct form and the office over which he presides, 
and these will often require adjustment of the 
matter in hand. Margin and space between the 
lines will be a great help to him in this and aid in 
keeping his temper unruffled — a not wholly un- 
desirable thing. Oftentimes the author himself will 
need this assistance. Few can write at once in 
such fashion as to defy need of correction. Words 
will require to be rejected and others put in their 
places. Sentences will sometimes demand recon- 
struction in the interests of conciseness and the 
best expression. All this calls for the space for 
which we ask. If there is much of this correcting 
there should be rewriting. Interlineations do not 
debar a manuscript from acceptance, but they place 
it under a severe handicap. There are too many 
clean manuscripts on the market for the unclean to 
have much chance. 









Preparing the Manuscript 1 3 

We have been speaking of manuscripts rather 
than of typescripts. These latter are not essential 
to acceptance, though they are desirable. It would 
be an immense aid, even to most practised authors, 
if they should first write, and then revise, and then 
put the product into typewriting. It would conduce to 
conciseness and clearness — two of the most essen- 
tial elements in good writing. If they were prac- 
tised, much slovenliness that now obtains would dis- 
appear, and our published works, many of them, 
would more nearly than now they do conform to the 
best standards. 

Having completed the manuscript, gotten it ready 
to start forth to try to get itself into print, be care- 
ful how you send it. Do not roll it. A rolled manu- 
script is to examiner or editor what, in the days of 
old, idolatry was to the Lord — ^an abomination. 
(In their interests and to express our own feelings 
on the matter we have put the designation into small 
capitals.) Let the manuscript lie flat, in separate 
leaves, paged consecutively and not by chapters, 
and then if it has conformed to the first demand of 
this section — ^that is, has something worth the say- 
ing — ^you may be sure that it will receive careful, 
considerate, conscientious treatment. Neither the 
examining committee, nor the professional reader, 
nor the editor is the foe of the author. They are, 
on the contrary, his friends or, more likely in these 
days, her friends. But there are certain elements 
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that will contribute to that friendliness, and these 
they have a right to ask. 

II. Reading Proof 

After a manuscript has passed the narrow gate- 
way of criticism and availability and other ob- 
structions that may stand in its way, it reaches its 
first stage toward bookdom, printer's proof. Per- 
haps there is no sensation quite equal to that which 
comes to the young author when he sees the product 
of his brain presented in this form for correction. 
Nay, even the experienced author is not insensible 
to its thrill. He now has a chance to see, as it were, 
from the outside that which hitherto has been a 
part of himself. 

This proof is an impression from the type, and 
is taken by hand from a small press. It is usually 
of three kinds : galley, page, and foundry. 

I. The galley proof. This is the most serviceable 
to editor and author of the typal impressions that are 
taken. It is usually about twenty inches long, is 
duly numbered, with headings that enable it to be 
recognized, and has been carefully read and reread 
by the expert proofreaders every first-class publish- 
ing establishment maintains. On this proof needful 
revisions and corrections may be made without un- 
due trouble or expense. Additions may be made on 
the one hand and excisions on the other, and errors 
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in spelling ^ or grammar or by added or omitted por- 
tions, eliminated. This is the place for all of these 
possible. Even here these should be reduced to a 
minimum. In many establishments changes from 
copy, as the manuscript is called, involve expense 
to the author. It should be made as perfect as pos- 
sible. And yet, with the utmost pains attending its 
production, changes in the proof will be demanded. 
Matter looks diflFerent in type. Defects overlooked 
before become manifest now. Still these changes 
should be as few as possible. Too many of them 
are as unsightly and disagreeable to the proofreader 
or editor as they are expensive. 

2. The page proof. After the galley proof has 
been carefully read and corrected, and the correc- 
tions as carefully scrutinized by the one having the 
book in charge, it is sent back to the compositor or 
the composing-room for " making-up." This means 
putting it into pages. It has now taken book form 
in pages i6mo, or i2mo,^ or what not, as may have 
been determined. The page numbers are placed, 
the headlines are affixed, and footnotes are relegated 
to their proper position. 

1 This is not a text-book, and it does not enter within its province to speak 
of spelling at any length. But it is a good thing to know how to spell. Im- 
perfect spelling anywhere sives a had impression. Seek to avoid it as we may, 
it gives the impression of illiteracy. It may not doom a mannscript but it 
severely handicaps it. It is well worth the while of our yonng people among 
their many accomplishments to learn to spell. 

s It may not be amiss to state that i6mo and zamo mean that the sheet of 
paper used by the printers is folded four times and three times respectively. 
A folio is the same sheet folded once and a quarto twice. 
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Corrections now should be as few as possible. 
Any marked addition will involve what the printers 
call "overrunning." This is the throwing out of 
due alignment paragraph or page as the case may 
be. This involves much more trouble and expense 
than does the same change in the galley proof. At 
the same time all positive errors must be removed 
and changes demanded for approach to perfection 
made. Neither trouble nor expense should inter- 
fere with the removal or addition of aught that 
will diminish or increase the standard of the finished 
product. This at times seems exacting, but it is 
worth while to yield to it. 

One thing demanded at this stage is the adjust- 
ment of lines on the several pages. Good work will 
never permit these to be of uneven length, except 
at the beginning or end of the several chapters. 
The requirements of this demand will at times com- 
pel the addition of a line or lines or the elmination 
of the same. This, with care and skill, is not so 
difficult as it seems. Sometimes a word or two 
in either case will meet the conditions. And if 
worst comes to worst, a little application of the 
heroic method of condensation will accomplish the 
purpose. This is always practicable. If the author 
cannot do it the editor can. In one case of which 
this writer knows, an editor cut from a manuscript 
two hundred pages, and the production was without 
question the better for it. Few modern productions 
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are like that of Longinus on the " Sublime," in 
which is no superfluous word. 

Another thing demanded at this stage is the veri- 
fication of all quotations. It is astonishing how 
careless most are at this point. This writer, as 
editor, had on one occasion need to pass severe 
criticism on himself as writer because of remissness 
here. The trouble with most of us is that we quote 
from memory. We do this especially as to Scrip- 
ture and such familiar sayings as "to the manner 
born," which is almost invariably misquoted. Care 
in this regard and particularly in respect to dates 
will add much to the value of a production. A 
misquoted passage, a wrong date, or a misspelled 
proper name will sometimes cast a reflection upon 
a work which it does not really deserve. 

3. The foundry proof. This is the final proof the 
printer furnishes. Any mistake passed now will go 
into the printed book and, unless there is a second 
edition, will stare at you like the eyes of Fate so 
long as it lasts. Unless its removal is absolutely 
essential, it should remain. Changes now will cost 
fifteen cents a letter. None should be made at the 
dictate of taste, and only the call of necessity should 
be heard. This, if the preceding work has been 
done carefully and intelligently and conscien- 
tiously, should be rare. The final proof as the result 
of this should be what the printers call " clean '* ; 
if not absolutely, almost. The successful reading 
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of proof may not inappropriately be denominated 
an art. It is attained only as the result of practice 
and unintermittent concentration of thought. If 
the mind is for a moment off guard some mistake 
of moment may escape detection. For they are very 
elusive, these typographical errors. Sometimes they 
are like the hidden figure in a puzzle picture, and 
then, when it is too late they do reveal themselves, 
one at that point can see nothing else. A letter or 
word may drop out, or an extra one may creep in, 
or a syllable or word may double itself at the end 
of a line, and sometimes even sentences may play 
hide and seek with one another. It is not then the 
easy task it seems to be, nor is it one at which an 
untrained reader can be of any material service. 

Some of the mistakes the types will sometimes be 
guilty of are amusing, others are provoking, and still 
others are more than both. It may not be thought 
useless if the writer gives a few of those that have 
come within the purview of* his own experience. 
When the compositor makes one speak of having 
" relieved that golden day " instead of having relived 
it, he is guilty of more than putting in a superfluous 
letter. Conform and reform are both good words, 
but when one is substituted for the other confusion 
is likely to arise. Complementary and compliment- 
ary sound alike when pronounced, but when the 
former takes the place of the latter it may be any- 
thing but complimentary. Come and came are ex- 
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actly right in their places, but when the one who 
presides at the case or the machine makes you 
say " had came " you may be pardoned for wishing 
that something might come to him. Buried and 
busied differ from each other by only one letter, and 
still when you describe a man as having done the 
former as to himself when he really did the latter, 
he would have a right to object. When you write 
the " Eighth Psalm " and the compositor makes 
you say the " Tight Psalm " you wonder if the ad- 
jective should not be applied to him. 

The Scriptures themselves have not been free 
from the violence done by the perversity of the 
types. In Matthew i8, Jesus says, " Verily, verily, 
I say unto you if ye shall ask anything in my name 
I will do it." One edition put it: " If ye shall ask 
anything in my name if I will do it," and the inter- 
loping " if " was not discovered until after thou- 
sands of copies had been sent out. Another edi- 
tion of the Bible was called the wicked Bible, be- 
cause in the first impression the " not " was omitted 
in the seventh commandment. 

A couple of " do nots " may be added to this 
section in the interests of the proof and the proof- 
reader. First, do not attempt too much at any 
one time. If one does this something is likely to 
escape. Heading, paging, sense, correctness, each 
should have individual attention. Yes, there is 
trouble involved. But trouble is a part of the price 
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one must pay for perfect work. Secondly, in cor- 
recting, mark changes on the margin, and make no 
mark that is not needed and that is not plain. Pro- 
fusion and illegibleness in marking is the fecund 
parent of more errors that will need correction. 

As an illustration of the principal marks used in 
proofreading we give a passage from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, purposely miscopied : 

^^" When, iu the course of Imttniti events^ it^J CAfu 
J becomes necessary for one people to displve ^/ 
^r teh political bands which have connected ' 

them with another, and ISL assume, among /Bl^yfc^* 

the powers of the earth, the separate a w^ 4/CS(^ 
flk equal station towhicb the laws of .nature 
^ and natures s^od entitle them, a decent re* t^ftf% 

spect to tne opinions of mankind requires ^ 
^ that Ihey shou^U declare the j^uses which ^'^ 

impel them to the separation^ We hold €? 
/•/ these truths to be selfevident^that all men ^/ 

are created ^hat they are also <^ndftwg<;l f ^j^^J M 
O ^y theHfr Creator with certain unalbnable Jp 
^^ rights ; that among these, are life, jibcrty. ^ 
^^^Jt^nd the pursuit .of happiness. X**** ^^ ^'Sr 
_^ secure these rights, governments are insti- 
4^ tuted ^men Lamong deriving their just ^r^ 

powers from the consent of the governed,^ V 

Kbt: tr. transpose; tt<livide: cap.ciipiu1: s. cap. 
•mall capiuU ; 1. c. lower case (tiiiaU letters): d (dele) 
remote ; C couple (put together) : I paragraph :S^ turn ; 
w. f. wrong font ; rom. in roman characters : kal. in 
italic characters ; stet. let it stand. 
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One more " do not." Do not be discouraged if 
after all care mistakes will creep in. A prize of 
five pounds was offered by the University of Ox- 
ford Press for any mistake found in a certain edi- 
tion of the Bible issued by it. The winner of the 
prize did not have to look beyond the title-page. 
Experience learns not to wonder that mistakes are 
so many, but will be grateful that they are so few. 
It will do its best and hope that if the result is not 
perfection it will at least approach that goal which 
the best in life prompts us everywhere to seek. 

III. Punctuation 

Punctuation may be defined as the correct use of 
those marks devised by grammarians and agreed 
upon by general usage, to be introduced into written 
or printed material in order to make its meaning 
plain. The importance of having a fair degree of 
mastery over it on the part of the writer or proof- 
reader can scarcely be overestimated. Most are 
familiar with the fact that l^al documents have 
been vitiated by the misplacement of a comma, and 
all know how the meaning can be changed by such 
inadvertence. A passage taken at random from an 
open book that lies at my side will illustrate this: 
" He gently pushed aside Adam, opened the door, 
and on descending the stairs, found Sybil by the 
large casement." Now then, misplace the comma 
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and you get a wholly different construction : " He 
gently pushed aside, Adam opened the door, and on 
descending, the stairs found Sybil standing," etc. 

Punctuation suffers oftentimes from the igno- 
rance of those who attempt to use it, and frequently 
from the carelessness of those who know better 
than they do. Most have met with the one whose 
sole punctuation mark is the dash, and they have 
heard of the writer who, despairing of correctness in 
their use, at the end of his treatise put a page of 
commas, semicolons, periods, etc., praying the 
reader in connection therewith to distribute them 
according to his or her taste. Cardigan, in Robert 
W. Chambers' story of that name, was one of these. 
In writing a letter to his playmate Silver Heels, he 
says : " I spell not as others spell nor write as I ought 
to write in the Boston style, and, moreover, those 
little dots which warn the wise reader that a phrase 
is ended mean little to me ; so I pepper my sheet well 
with them and trust to God that they fall not on 
barren soil." There are others than Cardigan who 
think punctuation arbitrary and a matter of indi- 
vidual taste; and it is in a measure. Scarcely any 
two writers punctuate alike, and the same may be 
said of editors. At the same time, there are rules, 
a few of them, and simple, which may be regarded 
as fairly well established. A few of these, and al- 
most wholly those which have been proven in our 
own publishing work, will be given. With these. 
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two things may be premised: One is that profuse 
punctuation is now at a discount in the best usage. 
It is a reflection on the intelligence of the reader. 
Enough should be employed to make the meaning of 
a passage clear, but no more. Anotner is, that, 
" that construction is best that has least need of 
being punctuated." This last injunction is worthy 
of our remembrance.^ 

I. The comma. It may not be out of place to 
say that commas in punctuation are not unlike pawns 
in chess. They are much more numerous than the 
other points, and there is the same lack of general 
skill in their use. On the chessboard it can be 
said of few, " the pawns were now so marshaled 
that the knights' moves were no longer able to 
scour the board and hold in check both castle and 
king." As to the comma, it can be said of as few 
that they can use them neither too profusely nor too 
sparingly and wholly in the interests of the meaning. 
Special emphasis may be laid on the former injunc- 
tion. Help in this direction will be furnished if it 
is remembered that there is a difference between a 
grammatical pause and a rhetorical. The former is 
indicated by a mark, the latter is determined by the 
meaning, and can be used correctly only as the 

1 Power to do without punctuation depends on capacity to read. Good 
reading is vastly more than pronouncing the words of a passage. It is the 
intuitive apprehension of the sense as well. That ts why there are so few 

food readers. It is a thing apart from the mastery of a college curriculum, 
t can be attained without that. The best reader this writer ever knew had 
only a common school education. 
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result of experience. Qualifying clauses there- 
fore, unless of considerable length, may dispense 
with them. In such a sentence as this, " The 
river having risen overflowed its banks/' the 
commas are not needed for the qualifying words. 
In the sentence immediately preceding this last they 
were better retained. This is so in part because of 
the somewhat parenthetical nature of the qualifying 
clause. In connection with clauses of this character 
it is quite common now to use commas instead of 
parentheses; as e. g., The river, though it was 
deemed otherwise by some, was still navigable. 
Commas are quite frequently introduced where their 
presence is not only useless, but a hindrance. This 
is true when a sentence ends with the adverb too; 
as e. g,, "James volunteered for the service, and 
John stimulated by his example offered himself 
too." Though a comma is often used in such con- 
struction it is not needed, and so used is a defect. 
Much confusion exists as to the use of commas 
in connection with " too " used conjunctively. Take 
such a sentence as this, " James and John too, ani- 
mated by patriotism, enlisted in the Tenth Cavalry." 
Most would precede the word " too " by a comma 
as well as follow it by one. Others perhaps would 
omit both; while others still would use one as we 
have done. An illustration of the confusion that 
exists at this point was found by the writer in the 
book " Cardigan," to which he has already referred. 
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On the same page and almost touching each other 
he found these : " Telling her that I too had been," 
and " She replied that she, too, had desired." 
(" Cardigan," p. 71.) In order to meet the prevail- 
ing conditions at this point and eliminate somewhat 
from the confusion that obtains the author some 
time ago formulated the following rule, which in 
the publishing house with which he is connected 
is followed : When the " too " is followed by some 
word other than a verb omit the comma preceding 
it; when it is immediately followed by a verb omit 
both. For example, " Walking and running too, I 
soon arrived home." " James at once enlisted, and 
John too considered it most earnestly." Substitute 
for " too," also or likewise, and the consistency of 
this ruling will at once be seen.^ 

Custom differs likewise, as to the method fol- 
lowed in using the comma where there is a succes- 
sion of particulars. For example : " Prosperity ac- 
companied his steps and joy, thanksgiving, and hope 
were found among his attendants." Many would 
omit the comma before the final " and." We would 
retain it, and would make the same rule for " or " 
or "nor." The principal reason for this is that 
by this method we provide for the joining of men- 
tioned qualities when such jointure is desired. For 



1 The best recent embodiment of this rule apart from our own publica- 
tions we have found is in a volume entitled ** Retz " and published by the 
S. S. McClure Company. It has been gratifying to the author to find his 
method supported consistently in a volume published by a house of such 
high standing. 
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example, " Mercy and peace went before him ; 
righteousness and truth found their home in 
him." 

No effort has been made at this point to cover 
all the ground. Nor will there be at other points. 
There are many volumes that cover the subject at 
length. This is intended to be just at hand and 
furnish a few rules that are workable and con- 
stantly needed. And the principal one is that clarity 
of meaning should be the first consideration at all 
times and that only such punctuation, whether by 
commas or aught else, should be used as will con- 
duce to that. 

2. The semicolon. The semicolon in script or 
print calls for a pause while one can count two. 
So in substance the grammarians define this punc- 
tuation mark. But this is riot a matter of arithmetic, 
but of meaning. The additional pause is asked 
because the sense demands it, and it should not be 
asked for where this demand does not exist. Not 
every clause therefore beginning with "and" or 
" for " or " but " should be honored by the inser- 
tion of its sign. A comma for the most part is suf- 
ficient for them. So likewise it is for sentences 
like this, taken from Mrs. Barclay's novel, " The 
Rosary " : " Garth laughed again ; a laugh of half- 
shy pleasure." An exception is found when any one 
of these introduces a clause more weighty than the 
one preceding it. For example : " The address of 
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the prince profoundly moved the council; and at 
once the decision was at hand." 

One of the principal uses of the semicolon is to 
set off a succession of particulars so closely related 
as to form parts of one sentence. For example 
we take a passage from Bulwer's " Last of the 
Barons," which book we chanced to be reading at 
the writing of this primer. It is part of the de- 
scription of an ecclesiastic of high rank in the 
reign of Edward IV : " His tunic and surcoat, 
of a rich amber, contrasted well with the darkness 
of his complexion; his piked shoes or beakers, as 
they were called, turned up half-way to the knee; 
the buckles of his dress were of gold, inlaid with 
gems; and the housings of his horse, which was of 
great power, were edged with gold fringe." One 
of the characteristics of these clauses is that each 
by itself makes complete sense. This it should 
be remembered is one of the features for the most 
part properly belonging to clauses set off by the 
semicolon. The remembrance of this in connection 
with it will aid in its use. 

One misuse of the semicolon arises from not dif- 
ferencing between a clause making an addition to the 
preceding clause and one furnishing an explanation 
of it. For the former the pause is the semicolon, 
for the latter a comma with a dash. For example : 
" The nobleman faltered in his purpose, — that pur- 
pose appearing in a new light." As with the comma. 
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so with the semicolon, — care and a due regard to 
the meaning will guide in its use. 

3. The colon. The colon does not occupy the im- 
portant position, for the most part, that was once 
accorded to it. Any one who will compare almost 
any standard modem volume with one of the middle 
Victorian period, e. g., will be made aware of 
this. At the same time there is not in reference 
to it uniformity of method. Some still employ it, 
and that too, when a semicolon, or a comma and 
dash, were better on the one side and the period 
on the other. An example of the former may 
be found in " The Spirit of America^" a recent book 
by Dr. Henry Van Dyke. He says on p. 76 : " The 
equality which is asserted among men refers simply 
to the rights which are common to men : life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness." Here most would 
put the comma and dash, and it would be more 
in accord with the modern trend, to make punctua- 
tion as simple as possible. Here is a quotation 
from the " Last of the Barons," to which we have 
already referred : " The fountains, however, were 
especially elaborate: some shot up as pyramids." 
Here most modem writers would place the semi- 
colon and rightly. We quote a sentence from 
Peary's story in " Hampton's Magazine " : " One 
thing was in our favor: our sledges were much 
lighter than on the upward journey, and we could 
now rush them across thin ice that would not have 
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held them for a moment on our way to the pole." 
Where the colon is used in this sentence a comma 
and dash would be better, as e. g., " One thing 
was in our favor, — our sledges," etc. 

While on the one hand there is thus a tendency to 
employ the colon where another pause were better, 
others would dispense with it altogether or nearly 
so. But this tendency is as faulty as the other. 
The colon has a use in punctuation distinct and 
essential. One phase of this is where a quotation 
exceeding a line or so in length is introduced, as 
e. g., this from Doctor Van Dyke's book before 
referred to : " Emerson has expressed it in a 
sentence: we will walk on our own feet; we will 
work with our own hands; we will speak our own 
minds." Where a quotation is less than a line in 
length a comma is sufficient for its introduction and 
were better used than the colon ; as e. g., when Jesus 
says, " Blessed are the pure in heart," he strikes 
at the foundation of being. 

Another use of the colon is to go before a suc- 
cession of particulars used to explain or expand 
the preceding clause. This may be employed by 
way of example. " The essentials of a gentleman 
are: Kindness, unselfishness, courtesy, helpfulness, 
and an exemplification of the Golden Rule." In the 
making of an index in its correct form the colon 
is invaluable. This, however, will appear later 
in this little primer. 
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4. The period. There is less need of anything 
extended on the period than any other of the prin- 
cipal punctuation marks. Its use is better under- 
stood and usage is much more uniform. It is 
somewhat like the king on the chessboard. As 
that in the main is to keep out of check, so this is 
to mark the close of a sentence. Neverthless care 
should be exercised as to its employment. It should 
not be used too profusely. Style becomes abrupt, 
broken, too much after the order of the First 
Reader, if it is. The period, therefore, like the other 
punctuation marks, should be used discriminatingly. 
We have said that it is employed to mark the close 
of a sentence. Sometimes, however, there seems un- 
certainty as to what a sentence is. In early days 
we studied old Goold Brown. His definition of a 
sentence substantially was : " A sentence is a col- 
location of words making complete sense and con- 
taining a substantive and a verb." We have italicised 
two words in the above for their presence is often 
overlooked. Hence clauses are made to stand as 
sentences and the period is forced to duty of which 
it should be ashamed. It contributes thus to the 
slovenliness of style which makes so much of our 
modem writing appear to such disadvantage by the 
side of the classic authors of our noble English 
tongue. 

5. The exclamation point and the note of inter- 
rogation. We introduce these simply to make our 
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tale of marks complete. The veriest tyro knows as to 
their use, and as this primer is mainly for those who 
have a working knowledge of our language, we need 
only mention them. We shall have something to 
say of the former, however, in another connection. 

6. Quotation marks. These as all know are the 
marks by which one sets off in his writing any 
passage long or short not his own. But all do 
not act up to their knowledge if they possess it, and 
so do not preserve the strict integrity of the quota- 
tion marks. They should guarantee that the words 
they enclose are the exact words of the speaker or 
writer in question. No one should be held re- 
sponsible for other than the precise thing he said. 
A paraphrase therefore should not be quoted. For 
example, " The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not 
want " is an exact quotation, and should be set 
off as we have indicated. The Lord my shepherd 
is. No want then shall I know, is a paraphrase of 
the original and should not be marked as quoted. 

Custom differs as to the use of quotation marks 
in the case of passages, whether prose or poetry, set 
in different type from the body of the page and 
printed or typed or written in a paragraph by itself. 
For example I quote these lines from Whittier: 

The healing of the seamless dress 

Is by our beds of pain. 
We touch Him in life's throng and press 

And we are whole again. 
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Some would use the quotation marks here, while 
others would omit them. Our preference and usage 
are with the latter. 

A matter frequently in dispute is as to the posi- 
tion of the quotation marks in relation to the punc- 
tuation. Shall the latter be outside or inside? We 
heard recently of a printing office where it took the 
whole editorial staff to decide the matter. They 
finally determined and rightly as we think, that for 
the most part the quotation marks should be outside, 
and always so, for the looks of the page, at the end 
of a sentence. Quoting from a current quarterly we 
give an illustration of both the right and wrong 
use of quotation marks in a case of this kind : " Re- 
ligion is a conscious relation with the divine being." 
William James speaking as a psychologist, says 
" Religion is the feelings, the acts, the experiences 
of individual men in this solitude, so far as they 
may apprehend themselves to stand to whatever they 
may consider divine ". The former is the correct 
use, the latter the incorrect. 

When in a sentence the punctuation belongs 
wholly to the sentence and not at all to the quoted 
matter the punctuation should be outside. For ex- 
ample, " Those who sit in the seat of the untrained 
vaguely feel its (i. e., the New Theology) sig- 
nificance to be : * Remember ye not the former 
things, neither consider the things of old * ; * Old 
things have passed away: behold all things are be- 
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come new/ " In the first instance the semicolon 
belongs to the sentence and not to the quoted mat- 
ter, and so is outside of it. 

IV. Capitalization 

Capitalization is the ennobling of letters. It is 
the principle of knighthood introduced into litera- 
ture. It is distinction conferred upon individual 
elements thus lifted from the common herd. The 
confusion existent elsewhere obtains here. The use 
of capitals formerly was much more profuse than it 
is now, though as suggested great divergence in 
usage still prevails. They should be employed spar- 
ingly. Too many of them on a page is like too 
many generals in an army or too many plums in a 
pudding. The distinction loses its savor. One or 
two indications of their use may be made. 

1. In proper names. Little needs to be said here. 
No one who can write at all fails to know that all 
proper names should begin with a capital. The 
principle likewise obtains when a proper noun be- 
comes an adjective. Hence we have : A Ciceronian 
eloquence, a Cromwellian combination, an Epicurean 
habit. 

2. In common nouns used as cognomens. Here 
is much more confusion and so much more need of 
guidance. Such names as father, mother, sister, 
cousin, professor, general, when used alone and fre- 
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quently should be begun with a small letter, lower 
case, as called in printer's phrase. When they are 
used in connection with the given or surname, they 
should be capitalized, as e. g,, Father Ignatius, 
Mother Superior, Sister Agnes, Cousin Warwick, 
Professor Seaburg, or General Grant. Sometimes 
the common noun forms a part of the proper name, 
and then too, it should begin with a capital, as e, g, 
Delaware River, Chester County, Chestnut Street. 
Personification of seasons or elements demands a 
capital, as e. g. " Come gentle Spring, harbinger of 
beauty, come," or, " Among the minerals thou Ra- 
dium dost reign supreme." Such nouns as autumn, 
winter, academy, college, seminary, etc., do not 
demand a capital. On the contrary when joined 
to other terms as a designation the last three require 
capitals ; and so we have Colgate Academy, Harvard 
College, Rochester Theological Seminary. Such 
words as theism, rationalism, agnosticism, mathe- 
matics, geometry, science, chemistry, etc., do not 
ask for capitals unless for some purpose of special 
distinction or emphasis. Such words as church, 
party, denomination when meaning the body in gen- 
eral, do not need, or rather should not be capitalized. 
When, however, they stand as a particular designa- 
tion the reverse should be the rule. For example 
we should then have the Episcopal Church, or the 
First Baptist Church, the Republican Party, and 
the Methodist Denomination. The word " State " 
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should be capitalized when reference is had to a 
State of the Union, and the word Church when 
used in conjunction with State. Some would like- 
wise capitalize state when meaning nation, as e. g. 
the Russian State. This forms a contrast to the 
word state meaning condition. The word empire 
follows the same rule, as German Empire, the Brit- 
ish Empire, and the like. In a simple reference 
words of this class do not require capitalization, as 
e, g, the kingdom of Italy, the republics of South 
America, the empire of Germany. The word " Gos- 
pel " meaning the system as, e, g, " Go preach the 
gospel " should be begun by a small letter ; when it 
means one of the four Gospels it should begin with a 
capital, as e. g,, the " Gospel of John.'' The same 
distinction should be made as to " word." When 
it means Bible it should be in lower case, as, " By 
inspiration the word of God was given " ; when it 
is employed to designate Jesus Christ it demands a 
capital, as, " The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us." In this connection it may be said that 
the adjective derived from Bible, " biblical " may 
properly begin with a small letter, as e, g, " The 
biblical text has of late been much studied." 

The points named are only a few of those that 
arise in actual work. To name all would demand 
much more space than we have at our command. It 
is believed, however, that the examples given will 
furnish guidance to those we cannot mention. 
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3. For purposes of distinction. Names or appel- 
lations of the Divine Being or of Jesus Christ al- 
ways begin with a capital. The gods of the heathen 
are lower-cased, but when we say " Jehoyah he is 
God " we find the highest use for the capital letter. 
Rulers or chief executives whether kings or presi- 
dents demand the initial capital, as e, g. King George 
of England, Emperor William of Germany, Presi- 
dent Taft of the United States, Mayor Ga3mor of 
New York. The official of any local society, such 
as secretary or treasurer when it is desired espe- 
cially to designate them, may be distinguished by a 
capital. When, however, any of these are men- 
tioned simply as " the king said," " the president 
wrote," " the pope exclaimed," the small letter is 
generally used. And yet individual taste will very 
largely determine in these matters and capitals will 
be dealt out to suit. The ardent royalist would never 
write King without a capital, nor would a devoted 
churchman allow Pope or Bishop to be reduced to 
the ranks. Some people regarding notoriety as a 
mark of preeminence would capitalize the devil. Any 
class standing out above others may be thus distin- 
guished. In these days we hear a good deal about 
progress, and those who illustrate it as Progressives 
may be elevated by the use of the big " P," as may 
be the case with Insurgents who, as representing 
opposition to party rule may justly demand a big 
" I." A citizen of the United States is a republican. 
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while a member of the party of that name is a 
Republican; at the same time he is a democrat, 
but when he joins the opposing party he becomes a 
Democrat. When one makes his will he prepares 
his testament, but when he would learn what Jesus 
says, or Paul, he opens his Testament. And so we 
might go on still finding it impossible to cite all 
cases, and be compelled as we are now to leave 
the matter in the main to be governed by taste and 
the immediate conditions that obtain. 

4. Pronouns pertaining to the Divine Being, 
Many persons capitalize these, such as " him " 
and " his " and " he,*' deeming it irreverent not to 
do so. But the Bible does not do this in any of 
the versions, so far as we know, and it is scarcely 
needed to be more reverent than it. To do so, like- 
wise at times would so multiply capitals as to make 
them unsightly, and make the distinction so common 
that it ceases to be a distinction at all. 

V. Compounding 

There is as much or even more uncertainty and 
diversity of method at this point as at others that 
we have considered. To paraphrase a familiar 
question the problem is, whether to compound or 
not to compound, and much is left to the individual 
and circumstance. The general principle is the 
drawing together, either by the use of the hyphen 
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or by consolidation, words that are associated by 
similarity or conjointure of ideas. This thought 
may be illustrated by such words as " school house," 
" class room," or " Sunday school." The natural 
relationship of each to the other draws them to- 
gether, and we have " schoolhouse," " classroom," 
and " Sunday-school." The gist of the principle 
is too, that no words should be hyphenized that can- 
not well be consolidated, for the one is often, 
though not always, the forerunner of the other. 

I. Let us apply this principle to nouns and ad- 
jectives. We may begin with a " do not." Do 
not as a rule compound nouns used as adjectives, as 
e. g. " winter scene," " summer heat," " autumn 
radiance," " horse shoe," " machine shop," " dining 
room." When, however, any of these are employed 
as adjectives, they should be hyphenized, as e, g. 
winter-scene carnival, autumn-radiance glory, horse- 
shoe curve, machine-shop methods, dining-room 
chair, etc. The application of this principle will 
dispose of a great many of the cases that appeal 
to us for decision. Words so commonly used as 
" good will," " good bye," fare well," etc., appear as 
" good-will," " good-bye," " farewell." Fellow, used 
in conjunction with another word and preceding 
it, is compounded with it, as e. g. " fellow-man," 
" fellow-creature," " fellow-feeling." etc. The 
mathematical fractions, " one-half," " two-thirds," 
" nine-tenths," and so on should appear as here 
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written. Frequently several words are used to de- 
scribe some occasion or thing, as e, g. the " never- 
to-be-forgotten " scene, the " forever-to-be-remem- 
bered " statesman, and the like, and then they should 
be joined. 

2. Adverbs and participles. We have said that 
words should not be hyphenized that cannot well 
in the process of drawing together be consolidated. 
This rule, often violated, will bar out the joining of 
adverbs and participles. Such a collocation there- 
fore as, the " swiftly-moving train," the " densely- 
peopled community," the " magnificently-colored 
rainbow " should not be countenanced. These were 
better kept separate and the phrases be construed by 
having the adverb in each case perform its mission 
as a qualifying word, as swiftly moving train, etc. 

But here again we might go on and yet not cite 
a modicum of the cases demanding disposition. We 
have, however, we think given a hint and more than 
that, which if taken will reduce somewhat the con- 
fusion that exists. 

VI. The Subjunctive Mood 

The subjunctive mood is a puzzling factor in our 
language. The signs of it are " if " and " though " 
as held by the grammarians. Many therefore 
when they see these signs put the following verb 
in the subjunctive mood when the whole message of 
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the sentence is not conditional or contingent at all, 
but simply and solely indicative, declarative. Hence 
they would say, "If General Meade be defeated 
at Gettysburg, Washington will fall." But there 
is nothing conditional in the final result indicated. 
There is as to the defeat of General Meade, but 
none as to what would follow. The sentence should 
therefore be, " If General Meade is defeated at 
Gettysburg, Washington will fall." A form that 
may serve at once as a comment on the above and 
give a true embodiment of the subjunctive is this: 
" If any one were in doubt about that he would find 
himself in a minority." The true subjunctive there- 
fore will be found to take after it in almost all 
cases a verb with the auxiliaries might, would, 
could, or should to form the final member of the sen- 
tence. This will serve as a guide and help to con- 
fine the subjimctive form to its true function to 
express condition, doubt, futurity, or contingency. 
It has this function and is needed for it notwith- 
standing the fact that as we have said some would 
dispense with it altogether. 

VII. The Interjection, O and Oh 

Some years ago, but long after the writer had re- 
ceived the training of the schools, a friend asked 
him if he knew exactly the difference between the 
forms of the interjection O and Oh and the proper 
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punctuation for their accompaniment. He under- 
took to tell, but before he got through he found that 
his ideas were hazy, and hence his reply was of the 
same character. We venture the assertion that a 
large number of educated persons, not to say the 
majority, would, if strictly catechized, find them- 
selves in similar confusion. One has but to take up 
most of the standard hymn books, or almost any one 
of our current publications to see how completely 
authors, and editors as well, are at sea. As to hymn 
books, we know only two that seek consistently to 
observe the distinction between these diminutive but 
essential helps to our language and to keep them in 
their true places, viz., " Sursum Corda," published 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, and 
the " New Laudes Domini," issued by the Century 
Company of New York. Both excellent books in 
other respects, it should not be to their disadvantage 
that in this one of the minor matters they seek the 
best. That best is that they confine " O " to its 
purely vocative function and " oh " to the exclama- 
tory. And this tells the whole story. With " oh " 
the comma is used and the exclamation point, while 
" O " is followed directly without any pause by the 
vocative object, the subject of the direct address. 
The use of the former may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing : " Oh, that I knew where I might find him." 
The true use of the latter may be seen in this 
sentence : " O Thou who sittest upon the circle of 
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the heavens." When the vocative is combined with 
the imperative mood the latter form is to be pre- 
ferred, as e. g., " O do Thou hear us Father Al- 
mighty." In some cases where the vocative and the 
exclamatory functions are combined the situation 
is a little puzzling. But this will help decision: 
Where the exclamatory element predominates use 
Oh " with comma and exclamation point, as e, g,. 
Oh, Fanny, don't do that ! " Where the vocative 
prevails use " O " as e, g,, in this citation from the 
" Last of the Barons " : " Fair are thy fields O 
England; . . . and fairer than all O England tlie 
faces of thy soft-eyed daughters" (p. 552). In 
the following from the same book we have an in- 
correct use of these parts of speech : " O ! true 
Tartarus of genius when its energies are misap- 
plied " (p. 223). And in these: "Oh, Warwick, 
said Marmaduke with simple eloquence, send me 
not from thy side." And this : " Oh, noble earl, he 
said, ever live as one of us to maintain our order 
and teach kings and nations what we are " (p. 283). 
In the first of these citations the exclamation point 
should be omitted as the sentence is purely vocative. 
In the others the " oh " is wrong and for the same 
reason. The correct form in these is " O." " O 
noble earl, he said." 

Many would use " O " only in all forms of direct 
address. This writer himself would not quarrel 
seriously with such usage, provided only the point 
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made as to the main distinction between the two 
forms is observed. 

Perhaps this at this point is sufficient. It is if it 
shall help to bring order where confusion reigns. 
If it does not do this probably more would not, and 
so in either case it is enough. 

VIII. Paragraphing 

Paragraphing is the observance of a break in the 
continuity of sentences. It shows not only a change 
in meaning, but in a measure a change of theme, or 
better a phase of the theme. Take the following 
as an illustration: 

Every one who thinks about religion in other than 
a servilely traditional fashion hopes to make prog- 
ress in his theology. And all such thinkers expect 
great progress in the theological thought of the 
Christian world at large. The reason why this hope 
bums brightly at the present time is not far to seek. 
Periods of discovery are periods of doubt, of de- 
structive criticism, and of dissolution of traditional 
forms of stating truth, but they are followed by 
periods of readjustment, restatement, reconstruc- 
tion. For example, the titanic systems of thought of 
the seventeenth century naturally followed, and 
could not possibly have preceded, the discoveries, 
the intellectual ferment, and the relatively new ideas 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

For very many years the world has been passing 
through an unequaled period of research, experi- 
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mentation, and discovery. The fateful question 
whether the old beliefs or the old forms of belief 
could endure the light of the new knowledge has 
been inevitable. 

In general we may say that correct paragraphing 
adds much to the clearness of any discussion. It 
should not too frequently be indulged in as often in 
the editorials of a modem newspaper; nor should 
it be too long so as to present page after page of 
solid matter. In such a case an arbitrary break is 
advised if no natural one presents itself. But care 
and discrimination will in almost all cases, as in the 
foregoing citation, discover the points at which the 
paragraph will naturally be placed. 

The utterances of the different characters in a 
conversation or dialogue should be indicated by 
the paragraph, as should every quotation of more 
than two or three lines in length, save when the 
quotation forms a part of the writer's sentence. 
Then it follows right on and begins with a lower- 
case or small letter. 

In the case of a single remark by another that 
forms a part of the narration the paragraph should 
not be used. The following therefore is wrong: 

An examination of the ruins of the old cliff vil- 
lage was at once begun, but when Professor Engle- 
man saw the tendency to spend too much time in 
this examination, he said: 

" We'll come back here again in a few days." 
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In this case " we'll " should follow " said," sepa- 
rated from it only by a comma. 

IX. Mistakes to be Avoided 

Of course, we have no thought of attempting any- 
thing like an approximation to a list of the mistakes 
that are committed in the use of our language. We 
have thought, however, it might not be without 
profit to mention a few, some of which are not 
uncommon among even educated people. 

1. The double perfect. One of these is the double 
perfect. We found this in what has again become 
one of the popular words of the day. " Frater- 
nity " : " Would it have been a great descent to 
have left such society?" The proper form would 
be : " Would it have been a great descent to leave? " 
The first perfect carries the action back to the past 
time and the succeeding action becomes present. 

2. Like for as. Do not use " like " for as. In 
Geo. Adam Smith's " Life of Henry Drummond " 
this expression occurs : " I expect the Lord often 
looked like he does." This is wrong. " Like " 
should be changed to "as," and the form be: "I 
expect the Lord often looked as he does." Like is 
followed by the form of the objective case, oj, by 
the nominative, as e. g. " He does as I do, but I look 
like him." 

3. Practice and practise. There are so many 
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similarities in our language that are misleading that 
it is well to maintain differences where they exist. 
One of these is as to " practice " and " practise." 
The former is the correct spelling of the noun, the 
latter that of the verb. They should not be con- 
founded as they so often are. This sentence will 
illustrate the difference : " It is the practice in this 
country to hold popular elections; it is the duty of 
its citizens to practise patriotism therein." It seems 
to this writer as essential to maintain this distinc- 
tion as it is in the case of prophecy and prophesy; 
the one meaning the result, the other the act of 
prophesying. 

4. Healthy and Healthful. Another of the cases 
in which a difference obtains often overlooked is in 
reference to " healthy " and " healthful." They are 
almost universally confounded, and even by those 
who might be considered authorities. But they 
differ decidedly. " Healthy " means condition, 
" healthful," trend, tendency. " The inhabitants of 
the mountain district are healthy because all the 
conditions are healthful." The compilers of the 
" Book of Common Prayer " are more correct than 
many of their successors. They say, and say 
rightly : " And hath committed unto you a charge 
by his healthful spirit." " Healthy " implies func- 
tions, "healthful" is static. It is a little thing, 
but one of those little things that reveals the pres- 
ence or absence of nice discrimination. 
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5. Shall and will. Do not use the one for the 
other. A common example of the wrong use is 
the Frenchman's exclamation when threatened by 
deeper water than he wot of : "I will drown and 
nobody shall help me." He meant the opposite ; but 
he was beset by the intricacies of our language 
as well as by the depth of the water. But he was 
not more wrong than was the minister whom we 
heard once when he said, "We pray that thou 
shalt bless us," when he meant *' wilt/' We shall 
be helped in the use of these auxiliaries if we pause 
to think whether we mean determifiation or purpose 
in the sentence we may form. The following may 
illustrate the difference : " I will make this engage- 
ment with you, and I shall have great pleasure in 
keeping it." To exchange these is not to vitiate the 
sense exactly, but it does forfeit correct usage. 

6. The split infinitive. Do not separate the 
preposition to from the verb to which it belongs, 
and which it governs in the infinitive mood. To do 
this is to be guilty of the split infinitive, and this 
in spite of Prof. Brander Mathews is held by most 
authorities to be bad form. Do not therefore say: 
" To earnestly toil, to steadfastly love, and to con- 
sistently act is to lay deep and strong the founda- 
tions of fortune." Rather say : " To toil earnestly, 
to love steadfastly, and to act consistently." There 
are other things than husband and wife which man 
should not put asunder. 
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7. Farther and further. Do not confound 
" farther " with " further." The one means dis- 
tance, the other addition to something already stated 
or done. This may illustrate : " I said further that 
on no conditions would I go farther than two miles 
with him." Or this : " To argue further with the 
man might influence him to go farther in his evil 
courses." 

8. As and so. " As " and " so " are given by 
the grammarians as correlatives — the one prefacing 
the explanation of the clause the other introduces, 
as e. g. "As he is so they are." Concerning the 
correctness of these it may be said : that while 
both are used in affirmative propositions, as above, 
the negative form should be confined to " so." This 
may illustrate the proper use : " While he is not so 
large as I am, he is as strong." This then clipped 
from a daily paper is wrong : " Senator Aldrich is 
not as black as he is painted." " As " should be 
changed to " so " that the sentence may be correct 
The negatives neither, never, nor, follow the same 
rule, i. e., they are followed by so rather than as. 
Disregard of this distinction should be avoided. 

9. The participle and participial noun. The mis- 
use of these in the construction of the sentence is 
as common as some other errors we have noticed. 
The difference between them in this respect is, 
that the former carries in itself the governing qual- 
ity for the following noun or pronoun; while the 
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latter demands the article to precede it and the 
preposition as the governing element. This sentence 
will illustrate the point made : " It is not the will- 
ing of the benevolent act that counts, but the doing 
of it." The form with the participle would be: 
'' It is not willing the benevolent act that counts, but 
doing it." The difference should be recognized. 

10. Enthuse and resurrect. Our index expurga- 
torius instructs us to include this among our " do 
nots " : Refrain from using " enthuse " and " resur- 
rect." The former is marked " slang " by both the 
Century and Standard dictionaries, and the latter 
as colloquial. We would almost prefer apathy to 
being enthused, and to remain in statu quo rather 
than be resurrected. 

11. The collective nouns. Care should be taken 
as to the number, whether in the singular or plural, 
of the verbs used in connection with collective 
nouns. When the noun indicates plurality of 
course the verb should be in the same number, as 
e. g. " The majority of voters in the elections of 
1910 seem to have been in favor of a political 
change." When the noun on the contrary is singu- 
lar, i. e,, meaning that the body referred to is to 
be taken as a whole, the verb should be the same. 
Hence we should say or write, the Board, the Con- 
vention, the Committee is rather than are — and re- 
spectively passes a resolution, hears a speaker, and 
makes a report. 
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X. The Making of the Index 

An index is a necessity for very many books. It 
is to them what a guide is to an unknown territory 
— it points out the way and makes its possessions 
available. In volumes of discussion, theological, 
social, political, or what not, its omission is an in- 
excusable fault. As it is important that it should 
exist so is it of moment that it be correctly made. 

It is said by way of introduction rather than 
because needed, that the order of the topics should 
be alphabetical. " Adoptionism " for e, g, must 
come before " conscience," and so on. It is well too, 
to carry this principle to the second and even third 
letter of the word indexed, as e. g. " Adoption- 
ism " should come before " astonishment." Be- 
yond the third letter it is not worth while to carry 
the principle and perhaps not always so far. 

Going a little farther into the matter, let it be said 
that the word or clause indexed should with the 
subordinate clause make complete sense by use of 
either the participle, the noun or pronoun, the 
verb, the preposition, or a sentence in apposition. 
The following sentences may illustrate : Edward IV, 
deceiving Warwick; Edward IV, flees from the 
Tower; Edward IV, of indolent disposition; Ed- 
ward IV, dissipated prince. 

As to the punctuation of the index, custom varies. 
The following method seems to be sanctioned by the 
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best usage. When there is a single reference em- 
ploy the comma between the principal and the ex- 
plaining clause, as e. g. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, 
p. 00. When, however, there is a succession of 
explanatory clauses let the colon introduce them, as 
e. g, Augustine: bishop of Hippo, p. oo; was held 
in high repute, p. oo; is regarded as the father of 
modern theology, p. oo. It is exceedingly important 
that each explaining or subordinate clause should 
refer to the principal clause and not a subordinate 
one. If, e, g,, one should follow the last clause 
above by this, " ; thus profoundly influencing all 
modem creeds, p. oo, " he would violate this rule 
and vitiate by so much his index. 

We have, in what we have said, been considering 
a book index. That of a report or annual would be 
quite different. That would be more of the nature 
of an expanded table of contents. That, this we 
have outlined is not. It is an index finger pointing 
to the principal elements of the book's contents, 
and should not be any fuller than mastery of those 
contents demands. Of course for this there will 
sometimes be cross references and the same material 
may be classified under different heads. 

To make a good index is no simple matter. It 
requires mastery of a book's contents, patience, and 
painstaking care. It is believed that the following 
of the brief suggestions given will furnish material 
aid in the desired direction. 
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XL Binding the Book 

Since this primer is intended to aid from the 
inception of the manuscript to the completion of 
the work it may not be straying afield to deal for a 
moment with the binding of the book. The binding 
is not all, nor is it the principal part, but it is much. 
Many a person it is said eats with his eyes, and 
many likewise buy books by their covers. This, it 
may be, is not saying much for their taste, but it is 
saying that many a volume is doomed by the handi- 
cap of an unattractive cover. There are three things 
that should be remembered about the cover of a 
book: it should be appropriate, attractive, and may 
be symbolic. 

1. It should be appropriate. You would not bind 
a novel in a dull, plain color any more than you 
would a volume of sermons or essays in loud tints 
and with florid display. Each to its own — ^the story 
in binding vivid in color and form and the sober 
volume in plain, though dignified dress. For the 
book of reference or special study capacity for 
wear is the first consideration. Handsome is that 
handsome does is here the motto, and utility is 
beauty. 

2. The cover should be attractive. Perhaps this 
is the chief element from both the buyer's and the 
seller's point of view. In form, in tint, in design, 
attractiveness must not be forgotten in the binding 
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of the book. If it is, it is like sending forth a beau- 
tiful woman in an ill-chosen, ill-fitting gown or hat. 
Each will receive and deserve the condemnation of 
its class. Sometimes, and indeed at most times, a 
special designer will be needed to secure this at- 
tractiveness. But whether he is employed or not, the 
result his skill would evoke must not be omitted 
unless we would court failure. It is not true that 
it makes no difference what dress we put upon our 
books if they are good in themselves. It makes in 
nine cases out of ten the difference between success 
and failure. 

3. The cover may be symbolic. It will be noticed 
that we say may, not must. It cannot always be, 
but should be when it can. By symbolic we mean 
that the cover should by its design indicate in a 
general way the motif, the keynote of the book. 
For example: A few years ago the house with 
which the writer is connected published a series of 
boys' books deservedly popular. The first one was 
a story of temptation and defeat. On the cover in 
connection with the title appeared a spider's web 
well defined and symmetrical. The second told the 
tale of resistance and partial victory, and the web 
is broken here and there. The third dealt with 
conquest, overcoming, and on the cover the web 
has disappeared, save as the marks remain. And 
these can never be erased, for defeat must leave its 
scars. For the mass this symbolism is lost. It is 



